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LONGFELLOW TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

It has been now somewhat more than a score of years since 
the death of Longfellow, the famous American poet. Perhaps 
we are not yet far enough removed from his day to form an im- 
partial estimate of the rank and place in our literature which this 
deservedly popular poet is destined to occupy. It requires a 
considerable lapse of time to dispel the illusion and glamour 
which his charming poetry cast over the minds of his readers ; 
and it may be that we are not yet prepared to examine his verse 
in the cold and dispassionate light of criticism. 

The recent appearance of Longfellow's life in the "American 
Men of Letters" series has served to draw attention anew to his 
work. It seems therefore fitting to review his poetic achieve- 
ment and inquire whether the foremost American poet of a gen- 
eration ago is still holding his own. It is possible that his popu- 
larity has been eclipsed by the fame of some bard whose star had 
not risen two decades ago. 

In his own time Longfellow enjoyed a wider fame than any 
other poet, alive or dead, on this side of the Atlantic. Emerson 
was doubtless a profounder thinker and more philosophical, and 
appealed more powerfully to a select circle of readers. But he 
was the recognized exponent of a certain school, and his audience 
was therefore limited. Whittier's verse smacked too much of a 
party, or of a section, to be universally admired. Profoundly 
stirred by the evils of slavery, he came to regard himself, for the 
nonce, as the poetic mouthpiece of the Abolition party, and when 
his party passed away together with the cause which called it into 
being, Whittier's poetry lost its power and charm, even for his 
most zealous co-partizans. Lowell was perhaps more brilliant 
and versatile than Longfellow ; but he was rather bookish, and 
his poetry is not infrequently open to the charge of pedantry. 
Bryant was chaste and finished and grand withal ; but his poetry 
was as lifeless and as cold as marble. There was no fire or 
passion in it : it came from the head, not from the heart. Long- 
fellow, however, "looked into his own heart and wrote" ; and he 
touched in his song those chords which awaken an echo in every 
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heart. For this reason his poetry approximates that class of 
literature which critics sometimes denominate "universal." Not 
that Longfellow deserves to rank with the world's great poets, 
for he does not : nor would the most ardent admirers of his 
genius make any such claim for him. But his poetry has more 
in it that appeals to the human heart than- does the poetry of 
any of his American contemporaries. 

Longfellow's fame is not confined to America. He is favor- 
ably known in Europe. No other American poet, with the pos- 
sible exception of Poe, is so widely known on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Indeed, I am not sure that Poe forms an excep- 
tion, for while Poe is much read on the Continent, especially in 
France, still it is his tales rather than his poetry that foreigners 
read. Longfellow's poetry has been far more extensively trans- 
lated. His recent biographer is authority for the statement that 
there have been one hundred versions, in whole or in part, of 
Longfellow's work, extending into eighteen foreign languages. 
What other American author can equal, much less surpass, this 
flattering record of appreciation ? 

Longfellow has been aptly called the people's poet ; and, in 
my judgment, the title is well founded in fact. For his sym- 
pathies and affections were ever with the people ; for them he 
wrought, for them he sang. By education and culture, by his 
happy faculty of literary expression and by his unfailing good 
taste he was peculiarly qualified and equipped for this office ; 
and herein lies the secret of his unbounded popularity and suc- 
cess. His message was not erudite or esoteric ; nor did it pre- 
suppose any extraordinary degree of mental acumen in those to 
whom it was addressed, to appreciate it. But it was such as a 
man of average intellectual endowment could comprehend and 
appreciate. In this respect our poet was poles removed from 
Browning, whose poetry fully yields its hidden meaning only 
to the most acute and best trained intellects. But Longfellow's 
simplicity of utterance makes his poetry readily "understanded 
of the people" and renders a commentary unnecessary. His 
verse is at once lucid and clear and melodious and beautiful. 
Indeed, his distinguishing virtue consists in his power of expres- 
sing in chaste, lucid and musical verse what everybody has felt, 
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but few can say with such felicity of phrase. He possessed the 
rare faculty of re-clothing old, familiar truths in a poetic dress in 
such a manner as to give them the appearance of entirely new 
and original creations. Difficile est prof rie cominunia die ere, says 
Horace, himself a master in the art of literary expression ; but, 
somehow, Longfellow seems to have acquired the secret of this 
difficult art of putting commonplace things happily. 

Longfellow was of a poetic temperament. His taste and 
feelings were essentially those of a poet. This is evident from 
the glamour and witchery of phrase, which I have just observed 
as characteristic of his style. He first felt the poem in his own 
soul, and then he translated it into terms of surpassing grace, 
beauty and music. Herein lies the secret of his genius. 

Some critics are willing to concede Longfellow's facility, 
beauty and charm ; but they deny him originality. There is a 
sense in which this criticism is true ; but, like all half truths, the 
dictum is misleading and does the poet an injustice. Longfellow, 
it is true, was not original in the sense in which Poe was original ; 
nor was he original in the sense in which Browning was original. 
I do not think that Longfellow possessed as high a degree of 
originality perhaps as either of these poets. Yet, if by origin- 
ality is meant creative genius, then Longfellow was unquestion- 
ably original. For does it not require a high order of creative 
genius to give to the prosy, commonplace sentiments and ex- 
periences of everyday life poetic form and beauty and spon- 
taneity withal ? Now, this, as has been observed, is just what 
Longfellow has done. Let us have done therefore with the cant 
that he was not an original poet. 

Longfellow achieved his greatest triumphs in lyrical poetry. 
As a dramatic poet he was not a success. But this is no great 
disparagement. It only proves that, like most authors, our poet 
had his limitations. For few indeed are the poets of the last 
century who have won laurels in the province of the drama. Not 
even Tennyson with all the glamour of his name could make 
one of his dramas hold the stage. Longfellow produced two 
successful narrative poems. But it is not chiefly these that have 
won him his enviable reputation as the poet of the people. It 
is rather his sonnets, his shorter poems, in which he excelled. 
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Of these perhaps the best known is his "Psalm of Life," now as 
familiar as a household word. This contains a larger number of 
lines, long since become familiar quotations, than any other of 
our poet's lyrics. In point of furnishing quotable lines, as well 
as in point of spontaneity and general excellence, it challenges 
comparison with Gray's beautiful Elegy. Longfellow gave con- 
clusive proof of his good taste and sound literary judgment in 
resisting the temptation to make of his theme a mere didactic 
poem. He speaks to us through the lines of this psalm as 
standing, not on a plane above and beyond us, but on the same 
level with us and as being himself one of our own number. The 
poem is a stirring and inspiriting appeal for sympathy, of a man 
who aspires, with us, to a higher and nobler life. There is 
nothing of didacticism about it. On the contrary, it is imaginative 
and spontaneous and pulsates with emotion and sympathy. 

Worthy of special mention among our poet's lyrics are 
"Excelsior," "The Reaper and the Flowers," "Footsteps of 
Angels," "Maidenhood" and "Resignation." These are all 
excellent and have attained a wide currency. They are poems 
instinct with tender sentiment and make a strong, albeit mute, 
appeal to gentle and pensive natures. Equally beautiful in 
technical execution, though not so pathetic perhaps, are such 
snatches of song as "Land of the Desert," "The Light- 
house," "The Jewish Cemetery," and "The Arsenal." In the 
production of such sonorous trifles (if that is not too frivolous a 
word to apply to these songs ), Longfellow stands unexcelled in 
American literature. Indeed, few English singers have surpassed 
him in this kind of verse. 

In his ballads, such as "The Skeleton in Armor" and kindred 
lyrics, Longfellow made a new departure and entered the domain 
of romance. This and the sad sea ballad, "The Wreck of the 
Hesperus," are perhaps his finest. But however much critics 
may praise these ballads, we feel nevertheless that the romantic 
vein was not their author's forte. Probably the most felicitous 
sea poem that Longfellow wrote was "The Building of the 
Ship." This furnishes a note worthy example of his metrical 
skill. Moreover it is full of energy and patriotic fervor and 
challenges comparison with Horace's graceful, patriotic ode, 
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which was its prototype. The glowing apostrophe to the Union, 
at the close, is, in my judgment, a far more impassioned appeal 
to patriotism than Horace's paean of victory over the defeated 
Cleopatra. 

In his narrative poems Longfellow blazed out an entirely new 
path in our literature. Accordingly he deserves the distinction 
of being the first American poet to compose a long narrative 
poem the interest of which is sustained throughout. In this 
respect Longfellow essayed a bold undertaking, but the generous 
and cordial welcome which "Evangeline" received fully justified 
the author's daring attempt. The pathetic story of " Evange- 
line" is well told, and the delicate descriptive passages here and 
there throughout the poem indicate the presence of the hand of 
a master artist. The conception, too, of the heroine, in her 
noble and inspiring example of sacrifice for the sake of her lost 
lover, is as beautiful as it is tender and pathetic. The author was 
happy both in conception and execution, and the result is that 
"Evangeline" is an exquisite idyl which deserves to take rank 
as a classic by the side of Goldsmith's "Deserted Village." 
Still, notwithstanding its beauty and pathos, "Evangeline" is 
not a poem which rivets our attention and compels our unquali- 
fied admiration. Considered from the point of view of art, the 
poem has blemishes and imperfections that impair its charm and 
beauty not a little. The characters are not portrayed with that 
skill and power which one could desire. They do not stand out 
upon the page with distinctness and with clearness of outline. 
Moreover, there are long stretches of narrative which do not 
contribute materially to the development and interest of the 
story. There are few dramatic episodes, though the poem 
affords numerous glimpses of interesting and picturesque 
characters. 

Perhaps we ought to take "Evangeline," however, as the 
author probably intended it, viz., as a tender and graceful idyl 
fashioned out of a beautiful and pathetic legend of early Ameri- 
can history. Viewed in that light it cannot fail to charm and 
entertain the reader. But if we attempt to apply to it the 
canons of the drama, or of the novel, it is immediately open to 
serious criticism. 
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Longfellow culled the pathetic legend of "Evangeline" from 
the gray dawn of our country's history and suffused it with a 
soft glow of his poetic imagination, thus imparting to it its charm 
and romantic interest, and made of it " the flower of American 
idyls." But the poem is much indebted to the classic measure 
the author chose, for its beauty and for the delightful spell it 
casts over the reader. The selection of the hexameter for the 
meter of "Evangeline" seems a stroke of genius, because this 
meter, somehow, is specially well adapted to the bucolic love 
story. And the author handled this difficult measure with rare 
skill and deftness — so much so, indeed, that his hexameters 
challenge comparison with the most graceful in our language. 
Longfellow has hardly yet received his due meed of praise for 
his service in helping to domicile a form of verse which is almost 
universally condemned by the critics as an exotic and as un- 
adapted to the exigences of English poetry. The critics poured 
out the vials of their wrath upon his head for such a bold at- 
tempt, and almost exhausted their vocabulary of censure. All 
this Longfellow anticipated, but he felt that the hexameter was 
the measure for his idyl, and so he adopted it despite the storm 
of criticism it was destined to call forth. In no point of literary 
art did our bard show more conclusive evidence of the courage 
of his convictions than in his deliberate choice of the meter for his 
"Evangeline." The popularity of this delightful bucolic love 
story has justified his choice and fully vindicated the soundness 
of his judgment. For many of the familiar lines of the " Evan- 
geline" have won their currency chiefly through the sonorous 
cadence and roll of the hexameter. 

The "Courtship of Miles Standish" formed a companion 
piece to our author's favorite idyl, "Evangeline." The former 
is a Pilgrim idyl in which Priscilla, John Alden and the bluff old 
captain form the principal figures. It is so familiar as to render 
an analysis of it superfluous. Though not so popular as " Evan- 
geline," the "Courtship of Miles Standish" marks a distinct 
advance upon its predecessor in constructive skill and in the 
delineation of the characters. The figures stand out with greater 
definiteness and distinctness of outline. Not the least note- 
worthy feature of this entertaining idyl is the broad humour that 
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lights up the conventional conception of the Pilgrim character in 
those far-off times in our history. We do not usually invest that 
character with much charm or romance. But Longfellow's con- 
ception glows with a warm imagination and a romantic interest 
more in keeping with the impulsive character of the Virginia 
cavalier than with the cold, impassive character of the Pilgrim. 

In his narrative poem of "Hiawatha" Longfellow achieved a 
notable success. This poem, as is well known, deals with the 
manners, customs and legends of the various tribes of our North 
American Indians. The one idea which, like a golden cord, runs 
through the twenty-two different legends and binds them all 
together, giving them unity and harmony, is the life of Hiawatha. 
The "Song of Hiawatha" is a distinctive American product 
and smacks of the soil whence it sprang. It breathes the wild 
outdoor odor of forest and stream in every line. Its strange 
wildness and grim weirdness, as reflected in the interplay of the 
savage aborigines upon the rugged background of nature, com- 
bine to impart to the poem the beauty and fascination of a fairy 
tale. The characters of Hiawatha and of his Indian wife, the 
laughing Minnehaha, are both masterful poetic conceptions, such 
as only a true poet would or could conceive. In the creation of 
these characters Longfellow gave indisputable proof of his in- 
ventive genius and originality, for nothing approaching " Hia- 
watha " even remotely had been attempted before in our 
literature, and nothing has been done since that equals it. 
" Hiawatha," therefore, stands alone in American literature ; and 
English literature offers no paralell to it. 

The meter conspired with the subject matter of " Hiawatha " 
to make the poem unique and original. For the characteristic 
verse — rhymeless trochaic dimeter — had never before been 
employed in a long poem, and was, in fact, almost unknown in 
English literature. It is a difficult meter to handle ; and for this 
reason it required consummate skill on the part of the poet to 
prevent the verse from degenerating into commonplace chant, 
or mere singsong. The grotesque Indian names are woven into 
the poem with a musical effect little short of marvelous, and im- 
part to the story a decided epic quality. Had the meter been 
other than it is, it were impossible to say what the result would 
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have been. Longfellow so blended the meter and the substance 
into a poem, at once beautiful and melodious, as to make it im- 
possible to divorce them without marring the artistic effect. 
" Hiawatha," therefore, is the form the Indian legends assumed 
as the poem was chrystallized in the poet's imagination. 

Not the least important service which Longfellow rendered 
American letters was his excellent and scholarly interpretation 
of the great Italian poet of the Middle Ages. His translation of 
Dante proved a touchstone of his own invention and art ; and 
the result is a metrical version both musical and accurate. To 
be sure, the translation is not absolutely impeccable, or faultily 
faultless. ( Nor would I venture to say, as an enthusiastic 
German critic said of Tieck and Schlegel's version of Shakes- 
peare, that the translation is better than the original.) But the 
faults are such as almost necessarily follow from a scrupulous 
effort to give a faithful and literal rendering. No American man 
of letters was probably better fitted by taste, natural endowment 
and training for the difficult and delicate work. Longfellow, 
moreover, addressed himself to his arduous task with the proper 
conception of a translation, viz., to produce a " literal and lineal 
rendering." As might have been expected, therefore, he caught 
the spirit and thought of the great Florentine and reproduced 
them with remarkable grace, smoothness and accuracy. The 
translation immediately took rank with the best in our tongue. 

Like Tennyson and many other poets who have achieved 
distinction in the field of lyric verse, Longfellow was ambitious 
to win laurels in the province of the drama. But it does not 
follow that because a poet is successful as a lyricist that he is 
also a dramatist. This fact Longfellow of course knew at first 
theoretically, and he subsequently had it verified in experience. 
Emboldened by the partial success of his romance "Hyperion" 
and by that of his first dramatic effort "The Spanish Student," 
he set out resolutely to score an unqualified and complete suc- 
cess in a new and original drama. Accordingly, he at length 
gave to the world his Trilogy of " Christus," which he regarded 
as the high-water mark of his dramatic genius and art. But his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, for the Trilogy fell flat 
and proved a signal failure. Justice to the poet, however, re- 
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quires me to modify this remark and add that a part of the 
Trilogy did possess merit Of this more anon. 

The "Christus" was a very unequal production. The first 
part, "The Divine Tragedy," and the third part, "The New 
England Tragedies," are decidedly tame and weak and little 
short of inane. The subjects selected may be such as to offer 
great possibilities to a dramatist of real genius, but in the hands 
of Longfellow the treatment is feeble and altogether inadequate. 
The work may have the proper personages and situations and 
the form of a play, but it lacks the action, fire and passion. The 
author had evidently over-estimated his power and chosen a 
theme beyond his capacity and range. 

Of the second part of the Trilogy, however, a favorable word 
may be spoken. This part, which, by the way, was published a 
score of years before the "Divine Tragedy," was entitled the 
"Golden Legend" and is the oasis in the desert. It is the sole 
redeeming part of the Trilogy. The " Golden Legend " is a 
fascinating romance cast in dramatic form, and, according to 
some critics, it reflects the author's versatile genius at its best. 
John Ruskin wrote of it at the time of its production : " Long- 
fellow, in his ' Golden Legend ' has entered more closely into 
the temper of the monk, for good or for evil, than ever yet 
theological writer or historian, though they may have given their 
life's labor to the analysis." But even the "Golden Legend," 
brilliant as it is in parts, was not sufficient to redeem from a 
speedy oblivion the first and third parts of "Christus," and so 
the Trilogy remains today unread — a striking monument of our 
poet's misdirected ambition. 

The fact is, Longfellow lacked dramatic skill; he was not and 
never could become a playwright. This was one of his limita- 
tions, and a limitation which he was very slow to recognize. 
Indeed, he never fully realized it, as his posthumous drama 
" Michael Angelo" attests. If the energy and effort which he 
expended upon the drama had been given to lyric poetry, Long- 
fellow would have won even greater triumphs than those he did 
achieve and would have left behind him a more enduring name. 

If Longfellow had consulted his reputation as a poet, he would 
probably have withheld from publication his "Tales of a Way- 
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side Inn." These he published in instalments extending through 
a decade, but they did not enhance his fame. Thye possess 
rather meagre literary merit. The poems which compose the 
collection are too diffuse and rambling, and the work lacks 
unity. They are a series of short stories gleaned from various 
foreign literatures and are strung together somewhat after the 
manner of Ovid's Metamorphoses. There seems, too, to be no 
obvious principle of classification. To be sure, there are some 
fine passages here and there, but the tales, as a whole, make 
upon the reader the wearisome impression of being long-drawn 
out and prolix. The author was presumably led into this error 
by his extraordinary lyrical facility and by his superior qualities 
as a raconteur. He was therefore handicapped by the defects 
of his qualities. 

I have said that Longfellow was the poet of the people, and 
the remark is true. In England he is regarded as the poet of 
the middle classes. Now, this was also the class for whom 
Tennyson wrote. It is a noteworthy fact that these two poets 
possessed much in common. But I need not dwell upon this 
point. Neither Longfellow nor Tennyson was a " poet of pas- 
sion or pain." This phrase, however, is a more apt characteri- 
zation of the great English poet than of the gifted Ameri- 
can singer. Longfellow never touched any very deep chord 
either of joy or of sorrow. His register did not include either 
of these extremes. He pursued the even tenor of his song, 
never rising to the height of ineffable joy, on the one hand, nor 
descending to the depth of unutterable anguish, on the other. 
Still, he was not "an idle singer of an empty day." Being 
neither rich nor poor, he occupied a fortunate intermediate 
station in life ; and following his own exhortation, he wrote out 
of his own heart and experience. 

Longfellow had a keen appreciation of nature. Probably 
nature would have appealed to him with something of the power 
and force with which she appealed to Wordsworth, if his lot had 
been cast among other surroundings. A college professor has a 
great deal of drudgery connected with his arduous duties, and 
the class-room does not afford the most glorious aspects of 
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nature. But Longfellow's love of nature was by no means an 
absorbing, passionate love. It has not that May-morning fresh- 
ness about it, such as we find in the father of English poesy and 
in those who have drawn their inspiration from the same source 
as he. Like his contemporary Lowell, Longfellow could never 
quite forget his books ; but unlike Lowell, Longfellow did not 
allow his learning to obtrude itself unduly, and thus render his 
art over-literary. A good illustration of what I mean is found 
in our poet's commemoration ode, " Morituri Salutamus," 
written for the fiftieth anniversary of his graduating class. As 
Mr. Stedman has pointed out in his appreciative sketch of Long- 
fellow in his " Poets of America," this ode contains more than 
twenty learned references within the brief compass of three 
hundred lines, and yet the allusions are so deftly wrought into 
the poem that the effect is simple, natural and artless. Had 
Lowell essayed to do the same thing, he would almost inevitably 
have produced the impression of airing his erudition and parading 
his art. 

Longfellow learned the art, as happy as it is rare, of veiling 
his learning, and he knew the value of simplicity and artlessness. 
Above all things he strove to be natural. Affectation and dis- 
play were foreingn to his nature. He never posed for effect. 
His motto in art as in life was, Esse quam videri malim. His 
poetry was but the natural expression of his sterling character, 
which despised sham and pretense in whatever form masquerad- 
ing, and was as sincere and chaste as his own pure soul. 

Longfellow's genius was lyrical. His inspiration he sought 
more often in the heart than in the head. Tenderness, sympathy 
and love, combined with melody and charm, are the distinctive 
qualities of his verse. He aimed to look, not upon the dark, 
threatening exterior of the cloud, but upon its bright silver 
lining. In a word, he was an optimist, and looked out upon life 
through roseate glasses. There was nothing morbid about him, 
as there was, for instance, about Poe. He is thoroughly sane 
and wholesome as well as chaste and pure. He put himself 
into his work and through his verse gave himself to the world. 
Guileless, pure and true, he would no sooner have written a line 
which he felt to be untrue than he would have told a glaring 
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falsehood. Of the sacredness and importance of the office of 
the poet no man ever entertained a more exalted opinion. His 
poetry is the flower and fruit of his noble life. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 



